The Medieval Student

now, regardless of birth or wealth. Sons of noblemen
did not study there, unless they had a strong bent in
that direction. The days were not yet come when a
University training was valuable as a social and moral as
well as an intellectual education: when noblemen, there-
fore, did attend the schools, more was made of them.
They wore hoods lined with rich fur, and enjoyed
certain privileges with regard to the taking of degrees.
Like those idyllic islanders who lived by taking in
each other's washing, the masters supported themselves
on the fees paid by the students who attended their
lectures, whilst the poorest students earned a livelihood
by waiting on the masters, or wealthier students.
Servitors, who thus combined the careers of under-
graduates with those of ''scouts,'1 continued in exist-
ence till the end of the eighteenth century. They
were sent on the most menial errands or employed to
transcribe manuscripts, and five shillings was deemed
an ample allowance for their services. Whitfield was
a servitor, and the father of the Wesleys also. Such
students, lads of low extraction, drawn from the tap-
room or the plough, but of promising parts, would be
helped by the chests which we have described, and
which were founded for their benefit. When Long
Vacation came, they would turn again from intellectual
to manual labour. For Long Vacation meant for them,
not reading-parties, but the harvest, and in the harvest
they could earn wages. But there was another method
of obtaining the means to attend lectures at the Uni-
versity which was popularised in the Middle Ages by
the Mendicants, by the theory of the poverty of Christ and
by the insistence of the Church on the duty of charity.
This was begging on the highway. "Pain por Dieu
aus escoliers" was a well-known "street cry" in
mediaeval Paris, and in England during vacations the
wandering scholar,
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